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1 CorinTH. Ch. XIII. ver. 13. 
— The greateſt of theſe is Charity. 


grounds and reaſons of the preference here 

given to Cnakiry above all the other Chri- 
ſtian Virtues. Nor is ſuch an enquiry needful, 
{ince the obvious nature of Charity, as it ſig⸗ 
nifies UNIVERSAL BRNEVOLEN CR, ſhews, that 
it muſt needs be at the head of human Virtues ; 
Univerſal Benevolence, which prefers the good of 
the Whole to any of its parts, being of the el 
ſence, as it is the end of all Virtue. 


| Shall not, at preſent, ſtay to conſider the 


WA | Hp | " oat venture to prelude what 1 
have to ſay on this occaſion, by obſerving, 
that Benevolence is the characteriſtic Virtue of 
ENGLISHMEN, I might, perhaps, be thought to 
flatter a People now fatally over-run with Vice 
and Impiety, 


A But 


Ms 2: 

But juſtice is due to all: and may be paid 
with honour as well to ourſelves as to others ; as 
well to our Friends as our Enemies. 80 that, 
with a fair boaſt, I may repeat it, . This fove- 
reign Virtue is native to us, and our own; and 
the fantaſtic Follies, now moſt in faſhion, 


are of foreign groweh and. imported from 
abroad,” 


As ſoon as ever England had broken aſunder 
the chains of Ignorance and Superſtition, our 
National Benevolence began to ſhew itſelf, and 
kindle into warmth. The objects moſt intimate 
and preſſing, naturally became, in the order they 


aroſe, the ſucceſſive care of this * 
Virtue. 


Hence it was that ah intereſts of pURR RERLI- 
G10N, the thing moſt productive of human hap-+ 
pineſs, firſt awakened, and continued to excite 
our whole attention ; till we had thoroughly de- 
fecated the celeſtial fountain of Farrn from the 
poiſonous dregs of Rome. This noble labour 
occupied Engliſh Charity throughout the whole 


period between Epward the Vith. and Janes 
the Iſt. 


The 


(3) 


The next object of this benevolent ſpirit was 
CrviL LIBERTY, the Daughter of Religion, and, 
after her, the moſt ptolific of earthly bleſlings. 
For this, the generous Engliſhman long toiled: 
and, by a vaſt expence of blood and treaſure at 
length ſecured for his Poſterity For his Poſ- 
terity do I fay ? Or ſhould I _ rather ſay, for 
the human race in general ? This glorious * 

gle for the ſervice of mankind — under James 
- It. continued long, and was happily ended 
under WiLLIAn the Ita, 


Our native Benevolensc 1 thus provided 
for the Wnolx, in the ſecurity of thoſe two 
capital bleſſings, RIO and Civir Lipgary, 
now turned its gracious aſpect upon the Paas 
and the surrErRING Poor, ordained by Provi- 
dence to bear the heavieſt burthens of ſociety, 
engaged their firſt and principal concern. 


Then Chariy- Schools for the education of 
youth; Infirmaries for the relief of the diſeaſed ; 
2 Hoſpitals for the ſolace of old age, ſoon over- 
{pre read this happy Iſland, And in theſe bene- 

ent labours, bath chis Godlike Spirit been em- 
ployed from the reign of William III. to this 
preſent time. 0 51 | 
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(4) 

Thus uniformly hath our native Charity kept 
opening and widening through ſeveral ages, till 
it embraced and took in all the great Objects of 
Univerſal Benevolence. 


Hoy perfectly this ſpirit got poſſeſſion of the 
frame and faculties of Engliſhmen, may be ſeen 
from the moſt trifling, as well as from the moſt 
important circumſtances. We may collect it from 
the very words of our language: Auus- r 
haying, by a converſion of terms peculiar to the 
En liſh . N. uſurped the very name of 
A plain indication of what our 
Forefather felt to be the motive, and what they 
nende to be the . en motive of Al us- 


GIVING. 


One prinelgal branch of this ſublime Virtue, 
whith Tam now intruſted to recommend to your 
favour and protection, are public Infirmaries for 
the diſabled Poor. 


But : as a retentive purſe is ever ingenious in 
ſtarting objections, ſometimes to the manner of 
giving, and ſometimes again, to the utility of the 
gift 3 it will be incumbent on me, previouſly to 
remove both the one and - the other of theſe 


obſtructions, | 
We 


6500 


We will begin with certain religious ſcruples 
to public and open contributions of this nature, 
from a text of Scripture ill underſtood, and 
worſe applied. I ben thou doeft thine alms (ſays 


our Bleſſed Maſter) do not ſound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do- but when thou doeft 


thine Alms, let it be in ſecret. Now this pre- 
cept is greatly miſtaken when it is underſtood to 
be an exclufrve direction, how and in what man- 
ner the duty of alms-giving ſhould be performed; 
as that its merit conſiſted in its being done in 
ſecret ; and that it loſt all its virtue when it 
came to the general knowlege of men. On the 
contrary, the Precept is only an information (given 
indeed, by way of direction) concerning the di 
poſition of mind, neceſſary to make the Giver's 
Alms acceptable before God. The true mean- 
ing of the text being preciſely this: © Be 
« not as the Hypocrites, who, devoid of all bene- 
ce volence, and actuated either by ſuperſtition, 
ſelf-intereſt, or vain-glory, or perhaps by all 
of them together, /eek only the praiſe of men; 
and therefore ſound a Trumpet before them, to 
roclaim their alms. But when thou ad- 
dreſſeſt thyſelt to the performance of this duty, 
let UNIVERSAL BENEVOLENCE poſſeſs thy ſoul, 
* as knowing that though. thou beffow all thy 
« goods to FRED THE Pook, and have not CHarJ- 
« Ty, 
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(6) 


« Ty, it profiteth thee nothing: and knowing 
« this, thou wilt naturally and without affecta- 
&« tion (when thou art not called upon, on a pro- 


cc 


per occaſion like the preſent, 20 let thy light 
« ſhine before men) do thine alms in ſecret. Not 
ce that doing them openly or in ſecret makes an 

difference in the merit of the action itſelf ; 
ce but that the ſound of a flawed and faulty 
« heart generally accompanies the Trumperer's 
e proclamation ; while the action of the /lenr 
C giver modeſtly whiſpers the integrity of his 
“ purpoſe. Otherwiſe, when UNIVERSAL BERNE- 


VOLENCE hath got poſſeſſion of the heart, then 


te 


cc- 


« 'Alms done openly muſt needs be beft pleaſing 


( 


to our Heavenly Father; as the Example 
<« ſpreads abroad the Spirit of Benevolence, and 
« each open giver catches the ſacred fire from an- 
ce other, till the whole Offering ariſes in one pure 
ce blaze of Charity, an Holocauſt of the pious 
« Heart to Heaven: as on the other hand, when 
it is ſuperſtition only which ſtimulates thee 
« to this paltry ſacrifice of he praiſe of men, 
« thou wilt only add to the nullity of the ac- 
« tion, the offence which accompanies its na- 
——_— * 5 


The ſecond objection is of a civil nature: hg 


legal provifien for the Poor is objected to the 


neceſ- 
4 
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neceſſity, if not to the utility, of theſe new and 
voluntary eftabliſhments. 


But when the origin of that proviſion comes 
to be conſidered, it may poſſibly be ſeen, that 
theſe new eftabliſhments are the beſt means of re- 
moving the inconveniencies, 'which, in a courſe 
of time, have ariſen from that beneficent, but 
ill- judged policy, of providing for the Poor by 
law. 


Before the times of common ſenſe and Re- 
formation, a ſtill- increaſing ſuperſtition had 
brought an immenſely diſproportioned ſhare of 
the landed property into the hands of Church- 
men and other religious. But lands in M9rtmain 
are a dead weight upon Commerce ; which rare- 
ly riſes, and can never flouriſh under ſo unfa- 
vourable an aſpect. This, for many ages, filled 
the nation with Beggars. Indeed begging was 
the only Commerce it had. And it throve ſo 
well, and grew ſo faſhionable, that whole Or- 
ders of Religious, when they had beggared 
others, turned beggars themſelves ; and, after 
deſpoiling the rich, did not bluſh to ſhare the 
Alms with the Poor. 


In 


68.) 

In this general diſtreſs, the wealthy Mona- 
ſteries opened their gates to a miſerable ſtarving 
people: who, being firſt reduced to indigence 
by the Religious, were afterwards ſupported by 

them in idleneſs; till an Abby-Lubber — 
the common name for one of the Monaſtic 
Leeches. And while Laymen ſeemed to have for- 
gotten the plaineſt civil truth, hat Meceſſiiy was 
the mother of Invention, Churchmen were ſuc- 
ceſsfully inculcating the greateſt of religious abſur- 
dities, that Ignorance was the mother of Devotion. 


When HeNRVY VIII. diflolved the religious 
Houſes, and, by that means, reſtored civil Pro- 
perty to the uſes of Commerce, the immenſe 
revenues which came into the Exchequer were 
ſoon diſperſed and diſſipated; partly in ſupport 
of the meaſures of that daring. Revolution; 
partly in the ill- judged projects of his childiſh 

ambition ; and in part, in the indulgence. of his 
luxurious pleaſures, | 


But ſo clamorous were thoſe Drones, the 
Abby-Lubbers, on the deſtruction of their hives, 
that the Crown found it neceflary to inſert in 
its grants of alienation, an expreſs condition of 
Hoſpitality ; which had no laſting effects; for 
now, the emancipated — UB eb perpetuall y 


4. changing 


(9) 
changing hands, the charge upon them of Hoſpi- 
clit was ſoon forgotten or diſregarded, | 


In the mean time Countncr, vader the ge- 
nial warmth of Property in motion, began to make 
its firſt ſtruggles for birth. Trading Companies 
were formed; diſtant Voyages were 8 
and new Worlds diſcovered. 


But n is ad and feeble: ; 
and its hands unapt for Manufactures, the peren- 
nial ſource of national wealth: ſo that ſtill, a 
numerous Poor remained untaught and unſed. 


The glorious ademinifitation of a Woman, who 
took up her father's reins, after they had been 
ſlackened, firſt by Faction, and then by a return- 
ing Superſtition, was intent to ſupply both theſe 
wants, by Law. But unſkilful meaſures in pro- 
viding againſt diſtreſs, ſoon took off the edge of 
Induſtry. And the law, which quarters the Poor 
on their ſeveral pariſhes, grew, in time, ſo intol- 
lerable a burthen, both on the landed and com- 
mercial Intereſts, and ſo difficult to be ſhaken 
off, that the Legiſlature hath now employed 
more than an age in ſeeking for the proper re · 
medy, and hath not yet found it. | 


B | In 


7 (10) 
In this inability, the beſt relief, though it can 
operate, but ſlowly, are theſe voluntary new 
erected Eſtabliſhments, entirely formed and ad- 
dreſſed to encourage indu/iry, by providing a 
ſpeedy cure to the maladies and diſaſters of the 
diſabled Poor. From whence it appears, that 
the legal proviſion is ſo far from being an objec- 
tion to their continuance, that an increaſe of 
them is the only means, we have at preſent, of 


putting ſome ſtop to the growing miſchiefs of 


that proviſion. 


Thus we ſee how civil Policy and religious 
Charity concur in favour of theſe ne Eftabliſh- 
ments in general. What remains, is only to re- 
commend to you the object of our preſent care; 
an Eſtabliſhment, that (like all other of the ſame 
kind which have the Poor for their ſubject) doth 
honour to .humanity : and by the peculiar na- 
ture of the Inſtitution, hath the advantage of 


being moſt beneficial to a commercial people; 


as taking in all Labourers for the Public, whe- 
ther by SR A or LAND; whether diſabled by ac- 
cidents or debilitated by diſeaſe. For, againſt 
theſe neceſſary Servants of Society all the ele- 
ments ſeem to have conſpired. They ſeize the 
Workman and Artificer at home; ſometimes by 
the baleful qualities of the materials on which he 

| is 


() 


is employed; ſometimes by the blaſting heats of 
furnaces and forges, in the midſt of which, the 
proceſs of his artful induſtry, in giving form and 
faſhion to thoſe tortured materials is carried on; 
and ſometimes again by the damps of mines, and 
the rotten exhalations of woods and marſhes, to 
which, in his uſeful labours, he is unhappily 
confined. They purſue the Sailor abroad; and 
the very air neceſſary to a proſperous courſe, 
becomes deſtructive of his oonſtitution; now by 
a load of corroſive ſalts; and now again, by the 
change of climates in extreme, made unfit for 


reſpiration. 


Such are the objects of this noble Charity ; to 
which no motives of recommendation, whether 
divine or human, can be wanting. 


I. If we ſeek them in Ret1610n, Solomon 
is at hand to tell us, That whoſo hath pity on 
the Poor, lendeth to the Lord * And a wiſer 
than he aſſures us, that what we do to our diſ- 
treſſed brethren, will be reckoned as done to 
himſelf; Our gracious Maſter being pleaſed: to 
exalt and enoble Alus to the Poor into OBLa» 
TIONS 70 himſelf. 

Vet Prov. xix. 17: 
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(212) 
And though from the attributes of the God- 
head in general, we can well account for ſo ho- 


noured an acceptance of human alms; yet there 


is another reaſon, peculiarly relative to the pre- 
ſent diſpenſations of Providence, which will ex- 
plain the high encomium here beſtowed upon 
this Virtue. 


In ſocial and civil life, under Government 


political, (which God declares * to be his 


ordinance as well as man's) the far greater part 
of thoſe whereof it is compoſed, are, by the in- 
evitable order of things, condemned to a ſtate of 
labour, diſtreſs, and penury. The Common 
Father of mankind has therefore graciouſly eon- 
deſcended to conſider himſelf as reſponſible for 
the relief and ſupport of all in this humble 


ſtation ; and, on this account, hath earneſtly and 
particularly recommended them to the care and 
protection of the Rich; to whom, as to the 
Stewards of his bounty and abundance, he hath 


intruſted, rather than given, the goods of this 


world: Goods, which Gop, at firſt, created un- 


appropriate; and NaTuRE threw in common 
to all her children. 


Indeed, 


Rom. xiii. 2. 1 Pet. ii. 13. 


(:13:) 

Indeed, we can never ſufficiently adore the Fa- 
ther of mercy, who, in the tenderneſs of his Pro- 
| vidence, hath thus ſet to his own account, what- 
ever is diſburſed by theſe his Szewards, upon 
ſuch, who by reaſon of the wants which bis own: 
Ordinance hath occaſioned, are under his more 
eſpecial care and protection. | | 


II. If, in the ſecond place, we ſeek our mo- 
tives in the boſom 5 HUMAN VIRTUE, theſe 
Stewards of God's bounty, the Rich, will never 
want reaſons of humanity and juſtice towards their 
Brethren, as well as of piety and gratitude to 
their Lord and Benefactor, for the ready and 
chearful diſcharge. of their Truſt; when they 
conſider that the lower ranks in ſociety (on 
whom diſtreſs and penury. are fatally entailed) 
had this hard meaſure aſſigned unto them by 
Providence, that the Rich made enjoy the Bleſ- 
{ings of ſocial life in greater plenty, in a more 
improved condition, and in fuller ſecurity than 
they were even at firſt poured out on man from 
the lap of God's 1 Subſtitute, Naruag: 

For, to the toil, the ingenuity, and the ready ha- 
bits of the hardy Poor, both by land and water, 

are owing the abundance and ſtability of thoſe 
artificial accommodations which ſociety procures. 


So that were it not for the conſtant toil of the 
Labourer, 
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(14) 
Labourer, the Sailor and the Artificer, the man 
moſt indulged in the wanton gifts of fortune; 
would ſoon find himſelf, in the midſt of all his 


proud connexions, as ill accommodated in his 
perſon and in his domeſtic, as a ſavage Indian 


Chief amidſt his waſtes and deſarts. 


III. But, thirdly, if neither piety, humanity, 
nor even the intereſts of luxury and commerce, 
have force ſufficient to open either our hearts or 
hands in favour of thoſe who impair their health 
and ſhorten their lives in deſtructive toil and 
hazardous adventures, to provide for our eaſe and 
pleaſures ; we ſhould conſider, how our very 
SarFETY (in the peace and order of ſociety) is 


concerned in this ſoothing relief, thus bene- 


ficently afforded to the poor diſtreſſed, 


One of the moſt marvellous circumſtances in 
the life of that inconſequent prodigious creature, 
Man, 1s, that the Populace in all governments 
can feel, and yet do ſo patiently abide and groan 
under toil and penury ; diſtreſſes ſuſtained by 
the Many, for the ſupport of the Few in inſo- 


lence and riot, 


- 


The force of human laws alone is inſuf. 


ficient to account for this dead calm in the 


6 | moſt 


(25 ) 
moſt furious and impatient of all wild 1 e 
Man in diſtreſs. 


The Populace were never able to comprehend 
either the nature or end of National Laws; their 
uſe to the whole, or their neceſſity to the ſeveral 
parts; and, therefore, could have no forceable 
inducement to pay them reverence. On the 
other hand, they were never ſo ſtupid as not to 
_ underſtand that human laws, like a thread of flax 
before a flame, vaniſh and "RO before popu- 
lar commotions. | 


What is it, then, do you aſk, that hath ſo 
long reſtrained this fierce and agonizing part of 
Civil Society, in which all power really reſides; 
and from which it is fetched, by their Rulers, to 

be employed againſt themſelves ? What is it, do | 


you aſk, that firſt tamed brutal Man, and 91 


armed the fury of an enraged multitude, and hath 
ever ſince reſtrained them, while murmuring un- 
der ſo unequal a partition of the free bleſſings of 
Providence, from uſing this power in their own 
quarrel ; to ſhake off their burthens, to reaſſume 
the Commonalty of Mature, to level all the boun- 
daries of Property, and throw ſocial life into diſ- 
order and confuſion ? What could it be, but the 


powerful charm of RELicion ? A charm which 
makes 


( 16 ) 


makes the Laws ſacred, and the Supreme Magi- 
ſtrate adored. 


But now, ReLicion having loſt its hold on 
the Populace, (amongſt whom a new ſet of Opi- 
nions hath been inculcated to encourage their 
practices) ſome Succedaneum will be found ne- 
ceſſary to ſupply its place, till it can regain its 
uſual force. And what ſo natural and efficacious 


as theſe NEW ESsTABLIsHMEN s, the firſt- fruits of 


Crarity ; which, in the Lance of Farrn, and 


during the loſs of Hors , may ſupply their place, 


and reſtrain the madneſs of a deſperate people. 
For while they ſee the higher ſtations in ſociety 
thus condeſcending, and even proud to diſcharge 
the office of their Guardians, zealous to make 
their diſtreſſed condition fit as eaſy on them as 
the nature of Society will permit, and the ten- 
dereſt pity can procure, the Commonalty will 
be reconciled to their ſtation ; and, though 


neither overſatisfied, nor, perhaps over grateful, 


will yet ceaſe, in any turbulent way, to ma- 
lign the happier lot of thoſe who bend their 
care and employ. their wealth, to drive away 
want and diſtreſs from the dallsesti gem of the 
INDUSTRIOUS Pook, 
6 
Now, 


617) 


New, would we regard our n Efabliſp ments 
in this view, we ſhould have a ſufficient anſwer 
to the Objection ariſing from the growing multi- 


Plicity of them. 


They are, we have ſhewn, a Succedaneum, and 
the only one we have, to that great bond of 
Society, RzLiGioNs a partial extenſion of it, 
therefore, will hardly be ſufficient. The Charity 

muſt ſpread and A0 itſelf till it encompaſſes 
the whob, in order to enable it to ſupply the place 
of that natural and more efficacious ye, Reii- 
GION, now looſened in moſt parts, but 
quite ſhattered and broken in that where its 
{trength was moſt needful, I mean, the Po- 


But this is not all: theſe Eſtabliſhments 


abound in their uſes ; not only ſuch as are public 
and general, which have been already explained, 
but private and particular likewiſe, as we ſhall 
ſee. . | 


Where every good man is his own almoner, 
compaſſion is always readier to beſtow, than 
prudence and circumſpection to diſtribute. 
It relieves labouring humanity when we eaſe 
an object in diſtreſs. But the judgment (when- 

C ever 
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ever we condeſcend to be governed by it) 
always with- holds its aſſent, till the object appear 


worthy our care and attention. And were the 


judgment more conſulted, we ſhould not, at this 


— hour, have virtuous compaſſion, by a falſe 
ity, ſo much abuſed, as to become, inllead of a 


| bleſſing, a public miſchief ; as it is in the relief 


of common. vagrants and ſtreet-beggars. 


"111: 11ttin. 44 
The charitable rich man is, as we have ſaid, 


the choſen Subſlitute of God; to ſupply what, in 


the common courſe of. his . hath; for 
wiſe reaſons, been left im perfect and deficient. 
It is of his office, 1 to ſatisfy juſtice and 
mercy, in the ſupport of diſtreſſed. Virtue, be- 
fore he allows the tender ſentiments of a conſti- 
tutional compaſſion, to adminiſter to the allevia- 
tion of {uttering Tis: od Todo TID HA 

For theſe reaſons, we e ſhall, if. we be wiſe as 
well as pious, make. theſe preblic Charities the 
Treaſuries of our private Alms; as being well 
aſſured that what is there, lodged, will be diſ- 
penſed in ſuch a manner. as may beſt advance 
the national intereſts ; may beſt ſerve the ſacred 
ends of Religion ; and beſt / ſatisfy our own boun- 
tiful and humane diſpoſitions. Acttin 


And 


( 1 9 ö ) | 

And if, amongſt theſe various E/fabliſhments, 

there be ſome whoſe principal objects are the 
wretches, who, by their vicious and intemperate 
appetites, have brought diſeaſe and miſery on 
themſelves, even theſe may fairly plead our pity, 
ſince they catched the infection of their immoral 
habits from the depraved Example of their Berrers, 


But the diſtinguiſhed Charity, which I am at 
this time to recommend to your protection, is of 
a very different nature. It is, in a word, the 
moſt humane, moſt uſeful, and moſt deſerving 
the attention of all good men; as it is beſt cal- 
culated to produce the ſatisfactory and falutary 
purpoſes which the wiſeſt E/abliſhments of this 
kind profeſs to aim at, ; 


A 


k 


As ſtill further inducement td ſupport theſe 
Charities is the preſent ſtate of the Public Man- 
ners; Which are ſeen by all to be in fo profligate 
a condition, as to require ſome attonement for 
inſulted Truth and violated Virtue. The moſt 
natural indeed and efficacious, is the amendment 
of our lives and reformation of our vicious 
habits : yet, while that is working (and it is al- 
ways a work of time) as there is apparent need 
of ſome intermediate deprecation of the wrath of 
Heaven, we are unable to conceive any more ac- 
ceptable ſervice to the God of mercy and compaſ- 


I ſion, 
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ſure, yet Charity: or Albus- 


— — — 
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© fon, than the relief of his favourite Creature, Man, 


ſtruggling under the rigour: of his wiſe and n ne- 
ella 2 


: A 


But then, let n no Tap nceſtiticus. fancies that our 
habitual vices ma be c indulged oder the ample 
cloak of Charity,” defeat theſe hopeful means f 


a beginning 'recondlliation' with our offended | 
| Maſter, For though Charity. or | benevolence hides 


the faults of others from the{everity: of our cen- 
ung is totally un- 


able to conceal e own from the :obſervance bf 
our all- righteous Judge. ge. deer the only cover 


for theſe, or, to ga mD hropeily, the diſcharge 
of all their ſtains, is F 174 i the SOB Of Ohriſt, 


working with refearakce.towards God,” When 
FaiTH, when tl 5005 -of Ohrriſt, hath this done 
its perfect wofk, and brobght forth "repentince, 
then we ſhall not be miſtalseft im concluding that 
one of the nobleſt; fruits ef arpemunce is of the 
growth of 118 EStuslioiunTs: in giving co- 
vering to the nak et, — ng food to the 
hungry, in pouring. bal wounds of the 
afflicted, and clan ;.cordials to the ſick 
and languiſhing, 


| May this be thi coaſting PRO ment of " 


humane EJtabliſhment and may the Gad of all 


Mercies proj} per its run le 20 
Fr 1 * T S. 


